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HE following pages having been printed 

chiefly for the purpoſe of being preſent- 
ed to thoſe who, by their contribution, aſſiſted 
in relieving the Author when in a ſtate of ex- 
treme indigence, it has been thought reſpect- 
ful towards them, by ſome of his encouragers, 
to premiſe a few lines reſpecting the Author 
himſelf, and the verſes now preſented to them. 


The Author has been found, upon the full- 
eſt enquiry, to be a man of ſtri& probity, and 
to have ſupported the character of an induſtri- 
ous and honeſt man, when ſtruggling with a 
degree of poverty more than ſufficient to have 
repreſſed the indulging of a poetical inclina- 
tion. The ſources of his information are 
found to have been a few volumes, chiefly of 
the Engliſh poets, borrowed from different 
perſons ; and alſo ſome of thoſe books adapted 
to the capacity of children, from whence his 
knowledge of Ancient Hiſtory or Fable is de- 
nved, 


With 
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With reſpect to the publication itſelf, the 
Reader may be aſſurcd that every part of it, 
including his Life, 1s in the very ſame ſtate in 
which it fell from his pen, except as to the 
ſpelling. —The Verſes being intended for the 
peruſal of thoſe who may be deſirous of ſecing 
the gradual progreſs of natural poetical genius, 


unaſſiſted by education, it has been thought 


proper to print progreſſive ſpecimens of his 
Verſes, from the firſt eſſay down to the work 
in which he is now engaged. Peculiar merit 


is not therefore to be looked for in each of the 


earlier pieces, ſeparately conſidered. Such of 
his Readers, however, as may not find amuſe- 
ment in obſerving the growth of a poetical 
ſpirit, may poſſibly find their time not miſ- 
ſpent in reading ſome of the later compoſi- 
tions, 8 
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WAS born in Market: ſtreet, St. James's, Weſt- 

minſter, November 22d, 1753. My father Was 
a native of the city of Briſtol, and had been bred a 
robacco-pipe-maker, my grandfather and all his 
family being of that buſineſs : but my father not 
liking the trade, changed his place of reſidence for 
London, where he got employed as a journeyman 
houſe- painter; in which line of life he became ac- 
quainted with and married my mother, who lived 
at ſervice in town, but was born at Sunbury. in 
Middleſex; my grandfather and grandmother, 
by her ſide, being poor, honeſt, hard-working 
people. 
When I was about fourteen months old, my mo- 
ther lying- in, I was taken by my grandmother 
to, Sunbury ; and as ſhe and my grandfather be- 
came fond of me, they determined to keep me, 


b though 


1 
though they at firſt only intended my mother a little 
relief for a month or ſo. 

From che firſt of my remembrance, I diſcovered 
in myſelf a fort of ſenſibility different from what I 
obſerved to actuate the generality of children with 
whom I was acquainted. The fight of cruelty par- 
ticularly affected me; nor could I be a witneſs to 
the deſtruction even of noxious animals (commonly 
the ſport of boys) but with extreme pain. Curio- 
ſity alſo formed a capital part of my diſpoſition, like 
moſt children. I began early to obſerve, that ef- 
fects muſt proceed from cauſes; and my grand- 
mother was not a little pleaſed with the variety of 
my queſtions. She was really a woman of much 
piety, and poſſeſſed naturally a very good heart: 
her anſwers conſequently tended to give me proper 
ideas of the power and goodneſs of the Deity, and 
to fill my infant mind with gratitude and adoration 


to. the Author of all that is good and wonderful. 


At the age of about five years, for what reaſon 1 
do not know, I was brought to town, and remained 
with my father and mother about a twelvemonth ; 
after which I was again taken into the country, 
in E very in ſtate of health, which I believe was 
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greatly owing to the grief J experienced on be- 
ing ſeparated from the good old folks, whoſe 
remarkable tenderneſs had engaged my young af- 
fections. It is true my mother had at that time, 
beſides me, my two ſiſters to look after, one of them 
quite an infant; and as ſhe alſo worked very hard 
at waſhing and ironing, it conſequently did not lie 
in her way to give me a great deal of indulgence ; 
but my grandmother unjuſtly ſuſpected her of uſing 
me ill. I continued afterwards at Sunbury, as long 
as my father ſtaid in London, which was till about 
the ſpring of the year 1760, when, in conſequence 
of propoſals made him by a relation at Briſtol, he 
removed there with -his family, having then four 
children, of which I was the eldeſt. 

On this ſecond time of being torn from the worthy 
old people and my beloved Sunbury, I was greatly 
affected. I had with them perfectly recovered my 
health, but loſt it again upon my removal; nor was 
it but by ſlow degrees that the goodneſs of my con- 
ſtitution prevailed. | 

Soon after we were at Briſtol, I was put-to ſchool 
to an old woman who taught children to read, 
with whom I remained about a year, and was after- 
b 2 wards 


Teſtament, which I went through with a great deal 


[ iv ] 
wards kept at home, employed in packing up ſuch 
of my father's goods as were to be ſent abroad ; 
in which ſituation I had (at intervals) a great deal 
of leiſure, yet though in the country I had been 
very fond of play, I retained but little inclination 
for it at this time. Indeed I was but ill fit to be 
in company with other boys; for I was grown very 
deaf, and had beſides acquired a kind of timidity 
and baſhfulneſs, which together made me appear 
very fooliſh, and occaſioned many people to ſet me 
down as little better than an idiot. 

I had not at ſchool conceived any great affection 
for reading, my leflons there being ſuch as were 
nowiſe calculated to give entertainment. The firſt 
book which J read with any ſatisfaction was an 
Abridgment of part of the Book of Geneſis, and 
contained the Hiſtory of Joſeph and his Brethren. 
This was given me by my mother, and was follow- 
ed by ſeveral other abridgments of the hiſtorical 
parts of the ſcriptures; all of which I read with 
great pleaſure, and in a ſhort time became capable 
of reading, and, in a great meaſure, of underſtand- 
ing the original tranſlations of the Old and New 
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of delight; the ſublime paſſages, deſcriptive of the 
glory and ſolemnity of heavenly viſitations, or which 
relate the various immediate interpoſitions of Om- 
nipotence, often filling me not only with admiration, 
but enthuſiaſm : the pleaſure of which was ſuch, 
that at times I could not help lamenting the being 
born in an age in which prophets, prodigies, and 
miracles, with the frequent viſibility of God and 
angels, was not to be ſeen or expected. 

After I had read the Scriptures, notwithſtanding 
my father had taken care to drive out of my head 
every notion of ſupernatural exiſtences, as of 
ghoſts, goblins, witches, &c. I ſtill retained an im- 
moderate fondneſs for the wonderful ; preferring by 
far the ſtories of giants, fairies, magicians, or of he- 
roes performing impoſſibilities, to any hiſtory or 
narrative that wore the face of truth. 

Among ſome other books of this deſcription, 
which compoſed part of the lumber of a ſet of duſty 
ſhelves, I met with an old volume of the Deſtruction 
of Troy, which, with a Pantheon my father procur- 
ed me, brought me acquainted with the names, ac- 


tions, and attributes of the pagan deities, In the 


laſt book I alſo'found a great many quotations from 
0 3 Mr. 


[ vi 
Mr. Pope's and Mr. Dryden's tranſlations of Ho- 
mer, Ovid, and Virgil. Theſe were the firſt ſpeci- 
mens that gave me a reliſh for poetry. It is certain 
I had read verſe before, though with no extraordi- 


nary pleaſure ; but of theſe beautiful detachments 
] was quite enamoured, and read them over fo 


often, that I could repeat the greateſt part of them 


without book. 

About this time my father began to ſet me a few 
copies ; and while I was learning to write, I ſome- 
times tried to make verſes, being then about ten 
years old ; and remember my mother's once laugh- 
ing heartily, upon finding an invocation to the 
muſes in one of my little attempts ; the ſublime and 
intereſting ſubject of which was, the deſcription and 
character of our turnſpit- dog. However, my father 


ſeemed to be pleaſed with my humour for rhyming, 


and would often read my fragments to his acquaint- 
ance, I was alſo very fond of pictures, particularly 
landſcapes, which I took great pleaſure in attempt- 
ing to draw, as by taking notice of the diminution 
of diſtant, and the foreſhortening of oblique, objects, 


in thoſe lively repreſentations of nature, I had ob- 


rained a little notion of perſpectiye. Many of my 
rude 
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rude productions in this line likewiſe were, by the 
partiality of a father, ſuppoſed not totally deſtitute 
of merit, and were by him often ſhown as curioſi- 
ties. 

To the charms of muſic I was, through deafneſs, 
for a long time but little ſenſible ; but when it 
pleaſed God to reſtore my hearing, I felt its en- 
chanting power, perhaps, in a greater degree. We 
had ſeveral rehearſals at our houſe, my father being 
acquainted with moſt of the Bath and Briſtol muſi- 
cians. He alſo played on the violin himſelf, often 
for his amuſement, but on ſome occaſions at the 
Aſſembly Room, and had thoughts of teaching me; 
but his family and cares increaſing, he could not well 
beſtow the time and pains. At the death of our be- 
fore-mentioned relation, he was left with a good bu- 
ſineſs, and in tolerable circumſtances, though with a 
large family ; but the confuſion occaſioned by the 
American ſtamp- act ſoon after commencing, put a 
great ſtop to the trade to that country, and begun 
the ruin of his affairs. 

At about twelve years of age I began to learn to 
work at our buſineſs, though I was much averſe to 
it, and would rather have gone to ſea ; but that did 
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not ſuit my father's inclination, though the pleaſure 
I took in reading made me greatly negle& my work, 
and ſoon leflened me in his favour. His trade till 
decreaſing, he was obliged to part with his journey- 
people (at one time ten in number) and to depend 
upon the labour of himſelf and family, though, out 
of nine children, there were but four of us that could 
poſſibly be of any ſervice to him, and in the whole 
ſo little, that his profits were inadequate to our 
maintenance. However, he had been for ſome time 
employed by the ſheriffs as trumpeter at the city 
aſſizes, which brought him a trifling ſalary, and was 
afterwards by the corporation put into the office of 
exchange keeper, which was ten pounds per annum, 
with ſome perquiſites, I believe, of no great amount; 
for, notwithſtanding theſe helps, his affairs went on 
but poorly, and both he and my mother very juſt- 
ly obſerving, that the little attention I paid to my 
work was accountable to the great attention J paid 
to books, firſt remonſtrated with me, and afterwards 
forbade me to read, except on a Sunday, when I was 
commonly invited to dine and ſup with a perſon of 
my father's acquaintance, who, being blind, was 
fond of hearing me read, and generally procured 

books 
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books for that purpoſe. But though I had not many 
opportunities to read in the week, my mind was 
ever among books. Natural philoſophy, and par- 
ticularly aſtronomy, began at this time to be the 
favourite ſubjects of my contemplations ; but while 
my mind was buſy, endeavouring to explain the me- 
chaniſm of terreſtrial nature, or ſoaring among the 
ſtars, the labours of my hands turned out to little 
amount; the leſs ſo, as I was extraordinarily flow 
and awkward at my work, eyen when I did my beſt 
and ſet my mind moſt upon it, which I believe was 
owing to the very great diſlike I ever had to the 
buſineſs, which certainly bears but little affinity to 
any of the fine arts. 

I was at this time about eighteen years of age ; 
and it may be imagined, that in ſuch a length of 
time I muſt have almoſt forgot my poor old grand- 
father and grandmother ; but that was by no means 


the caſe: my affection for them both remained un- 


impaired, and I became more and more impatient 


to ſee them again. My mother commonly wrote 
to them ſeveral times 1n the courſe of a year ; and 
from the firſt time of my being able to read writ- 
ing, ſhe indulged me with the peruſal of thoſe let- 
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ters which ſhe received in return: and now begin- 


ning to deſpair of ever obtaining leave to make a 


Journey to ſee them, and fearing it would be but a 
ſhort time before their death would put it finally our 


of my power, I came to the reſolution of taking the 
firſt opportunity to elope ; but being apprehenſive 
that my ſudden appearance 'might too much affect 
my grandmother, I wrote a letter (the firſt I ever 
penn'd) to inform them of my deſign. I alſo deſired 
that my mother might not be acquainted with my 
ſcheme, if it ſhould meet with their diſapprobation, 
but wiſhed that ſomething might be mentioned in 
their next, to inform me of their reception of mine, 
as I had no friend that I could truſt to receive a 
letter for me, This was punctually attended to, as 
my mother ſhortly after received one from them, in 
which ſome expreſſions in mine were introduced 
by which means I was certain of its being received, 
and likewiſe of their acquieſcence with the purport 
of its contents, 

It might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that in order to 
perform ſo long a journey, I took care to provide 
myſelf with money, at leaſt ſufficient barely to ſub- 
ſiſt upon for the time that it muſt neceſſarily take 

me 
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me to walk it; but had I been in poſſeſſion of 
much more foreſight than ever I was endowed with, 
the contrary muſt have been the caſe, as two pence 
per week (the pecuniary gratuity which I generally 
received on a Sunday from the blind perſon I have 
mentioned) was all that I could poſſibly have ſaved : 
but this trifle I commonly laid out in prints and 
colours, with which I at times (by ſtealth) amuſed 
myſelf ; fo that when I left Briſtol I had no more 
than three halfpence in the world. However, I 
took with me a little bundle of my cloaths, and two 
or three books. 

It was about ſix o'clock in the morning when I ſet 
off; the time of the year, a little paſt Michaelmas. 
I had never in all my life before known what it was 
to walk ten miles at a ſtretch ; and at this firſt trial 
J found myſelf a very bad traveller; for by that 
time I had got as far as Chippingham (about twenty- 
ave mules from Briſtol) I found myſelf incapable of 
proceeding any farther that day. Here I fold my 
Bible, for which I got ſixpence. The next day, 
which was Sunday, I reached no farther than Marl- 
borough in Wiltſhire (about twenty miles on this 
fide Chippingham); to be ſure it rained very hard, and 

almoſt 
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almoſt inceſſantly, throughout both theſe days. At 
Marlborough I ſold my beſt hat for eighteen pence ; 


but I was there taken ſo ill, that I was obliged to 


halt all Monday. On Tueſday evening I got to 
Thatcham (fifty-three miles from London) and my 
laſt two pence was at this place the price of my 
night's lodging. The next day I walked from morn- 
ing till night, without any other refreſhment than 
a little water. I was alſo that day, on coming out of 
Reading, ſo incautious as to take the wrong road, and 
had proceeded four miles towards Baſingſtoke be- 
fore I diſcovered my miſtake : that night I lay at 
Twytord, thirty-four miles from London, where I 
fold another book, of which I alſo made ſixpence. 
The following evening I made a ſhift to reach 
Brentford, where I roſe another ſixpence by pawn- 
ing a ſmall article of wearing apparel ; and next 
morning (being Friday) I got into London, where 
I ſoon enquired out ſome of my mother's acquaint- 
ance, by whoſe directions I was informed of the 
road to Sunbury, and was much furpriſed to find 
that I had in a manner paſſed cloſe by it. However, 
after receiving from them ſome refreſhment and- a 
little money, 1 again ſet off, and betwixt eight and 
45 2 nune 
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nine o'clock that night arrived at my journey's end, 
the good old people receiving me with the moſt im- 
moderate joy. In the morning my grandmother 
made me write home in her name (being fo dim- 
fighted ſhe could not well do it herſelf) defiring my 
parents to forgive the ſtep I had taken on their ac- 
count, as they ſhould not have died un peace if they 
had not ſeen me, &c. I ſtaid with them nine days, 
which were nine of the happieſt I had ever ſeen ; at 
the end of which (a little money being made up 
for me) I parted from them with the greateſt re- 
gret, promiſing them at all events to pay them an- 
other viſit before the expiration of the next furamer ; 
bur, alas ! I never beheld them again, 

I walked much better in going back, being bet- 
ter provided with the means of procuring. refreſh< 
ment, and got home in tolerable health and ſpirits, 
afrer an abſence of twenty-one days, and was kindly 
received by my father: but J leave any one of 
common feeling to judge with what aſtoniſhment 
and horror I heard him, when he abruptly informed 


me that my poor mother (who was big with child) 


was dead and buried. The letter which I wrote ſhe 
never ſaw, as it was not delivered till about two 
hours 
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hours after ſne had expired. We were all in the 
greateſt affliction (as we had reaſon to be) on the 
loſs of ſo good a mother: but my grief was beyond 
meaſure increaſed by the unfortunate circumſtance 
of my being in ſuch a manner abſent from home at 
the melancholy criſis; the more ſo, as many people 
laid her death entirely to that account. 

As to my father, he was for a long time incon- 
ſoleable; and after the ſeverity of his grief was 
worn off, he remained melancholy and peeviſn. It 
muſt be owned he had great reaſon to regret the loſs 
of one of the beſt of women: his affairs alſo were 
ſtill growing worſe. For my part, notwithſtanding 
my years, I was incapable of giving him much aſ- 
ſtance ; nor could I, with all the ſtrength of my 
repeated reſolutions, confine my attention to my 
buſineſs; ſo that in the performance of my work 
I generally fell ſhort even of my poor abilities, 


which was the cauſe of my father's treating me 
with ſome diſreſpect, for which I had not at that 
time conſideration enough to make allowance, but 
looked upon it as the effect of partiality. 

My grandfather and grandmother both died with- 
in the following year, and I remained with my fa- 
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ther about ſixteen months after the deceaſe of my 
mother; at the end of which time, my ſituation be- 
coming quite irkſome, I again came away, with as 
little ceremony as at firſt, My intention was to 
have gone to ſea, to which I had at that time a 
great / inclination, from a deſire to ſee foreign coun- 
tries. I flattered myſelf alſo, that a perſon of my 
ſober diſpoſition would ſtand in the way of prefer- 
ment ; and intended to employ my wages, as far 
as they would go, at the end of each voyage, in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the mathematics : but on 
coming to London, and making ſome enquiries, I 
found that even an able ſeaman could ſcarce find 
employment ; ſo that I was glad to get work at the 
buſineſs to which I was brought up. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that as my intention 
was going to ſea, I might as well have ſhipped my- 
ſelf at Briſtol; but I had reaſon to prefer any other 
port, my father being ſo well known and reſpected 
in that city, that I ſhould not eaſily have found a 
merchant or maſter of a veſſel that would have em- 
ployed me without his conſent. It was then a time 
when trade in general ſeemed to be at the loweſt 
ebb ; ſo that after I had been in work about three 


months, 
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months, my maſter having no further occaſion for 
me, I was diſcharged; about which time, by the 
deſire of a perſon with whom I lodged, I wrote lines | 
on the death of a Spaniel Bitch. 

After ſeeking about, and perceiving no fign of 
getting work in London, I took an excurſion into 
the country, and was employed a month at Eton, and 
about as long at Henley. upon Thames. After 
which, returning to town, I could only get one 
week's work at my own trade, and ſo was obliged 
to look out for ſomething elſe. The firſt thing that 
came into my head was to go @ hay-making ; but 
being informed that there were labourers wanting | 
to dig the foundations of the intended new barracks | 
at Woolwich, -I made application there, and was 
immediately ſet to work; in which employment! 
continued till the latter end of that ſummer, when 
I received a hurt, the ground falling in upon me as | 
I was at work, which rendered me incapable of per- 
forming the labour, and I was conſequently diſ- 
charged. I then got into work at my own trade 
for a month, and afterwards as a jobber in ſome of 
1 the rope- grounds: but this alſo failing, I attended 
| „ on the quays, and now and then got a job at the 
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cranes; but there were at that time ſo many men of 
all deſcriptions out of employ, that if there was a 
job for four or five men to perform, there were ge- 
nerally twenty to ſcramble for ir; and not being ſo 
good a ſcrambler as many were, I could not earn a 
bare ſubſiſtence, ſo that every neceſſary I could 


poſſibly ſpare I was obliged to part with: and 
at one time was ſo hard put to it, as to go with- 


out a bit of any thing to eat from Saturday after: 


noon till Monday night. I ſhould at laſt have in- 
liſted into the ſervice of the Honourable Eaſt India 
Company ; but my father had ſo often declared his 
utter averſion to any thing of that kind, that I 
feared he would have never forgiven it. My health 
began alſo greatly to fail me; and though I after- 
wards got employment in my own line at Wool- 
wich, I could hardly ſubſiſt upon my earnings, At 
laſt I received a letter from my father (to whom 1 
had ſent ſome account of my diſtreſs) directing me 
to apply to a gentleman near the Manſion- houſe, 
who gave me a few ſhillings, with an injunction to 
return to Briſtol ; which 1 promiſed, and actually in- 
tended to do, but could not bear the thoughts 


of going back in ſuch a ſtate and garb as I was 
2 then 
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then in. I continued to work at my own trade in 
Woolwich the ſpace of three months ; and once en- 
gaged my maſter in a moſt violent quarrel with his 
landlady, by lampooning her daughter, which 1 did 
by his deſire. 

It was about the middle of ſummer when I was 
diſcharged from him, and I again applied for work at 
the barrack-buildings, where a great number of men 
were employed; and was again ſet to work, but in 
a different line of labour from that in which I was 
employed at the ſame place before; being now ſta- 
tioned to bear a hod, with which to affiſt in ſupply- 
ing the bricklayers with materials. The work was 
very hard, bur it pleaſed God to give me an amaz- 
ing increaſe of ſtrength ; fo that after I had been 
little inured to it, I performed it with ſurpriſing 
alacrity. Here it was that, by the foreman's deſire, 
I made the verſes on an Iriſh labourer, intitled, 
The King of Hanging Wood. All the remainder 
of the ſummer I worked at theſe buildings, and in 
the winter was employed in the Royal Foundery in 
Woolwich Warren, to attend the bricklayers, who 
were erecting ſome furnaces. Here happening to 
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quarrel with one of them, I wrote the lines to which 
I gave the title of The Affrighted Bricklayer. 

I had ſent my father a letter in the ſummer, to 
which I received no anſwer: but the following 
fpring Mr. Richards, the tobacco-pipe maker at 
Woolwich, who was a Briſtol man, and with whom 
[ was ſtill very intimate, having occaſion to make 
a journey to his native city, I ſent by him a few 
trifles, as preſents to my brothers and ſiſters ; de- 
firing him to tell my father, that if it was his plea- 
ſure I would return immediately. But when he 
came back, he brought me word that my father had 
been two months dead; that my fiſter, with the 
help of my brother, carried on the buſineſs ; and 
that moſt of the youngeſt were in a fair way of be- 
ing provided for in the public ſchoois. He alſo told 
me that he was deſired to diſſuade me from return- 
ing to Briſtol, on account that the little buſineſs 
which was left was barely ſufficient to maintain thoſe 
who were in it; on which information I thought 
proper to remain at Woolwich. 

The ſpring and early part of the ſummer I again 
worked at the Barracks; about five weeks I alſo aſ- 
ſiſted at ſome additional buildings near the left wing 

C2 | of 
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of the Queen's Palace (being in the employ of Mr. 
Groves, bricklayer to his Majeſty) ; and afterwards, 
till the winter ſet in, in the Warren, at the building 
of a ſtore-houſe for combuſtibles, commonly called 
the Fire Barn ; and there it was that I received the af- 
front from one of the bricklayers, which occaſioned 
me to write the lines on the Nettlebedlamite. 

All the winter I again worked in the Foundery g 
and the ſpring coming on, I left my maſter on ac- 
count of a diſagreement about the wages. 1 then 
went to work for Mr. Carter, bricklayer, in Cher- 
ry-garden-ſtreet, Rotherhithe, with whom I ſtaid 
about ſix weeks; and then, by the deſire of a 
young man of my acquaintance, a bricklayer, who 
had juſt ſet up for himſelf in Woolwich, I left Mr. 
Carter, to go to work for him. 

Juſt at this time the tobacco-pipe maker at 
Woolwich (having marricd a young woman with 
ſome conſiderable expectations) was upon leav- 
ing his buſineſs; and proffered me the pre- 
ference in the diſpoſal, if I could raiſe a little 
money in part of payment for the tools and fix- 
tures : on which account I went to Briſtol, thinking 


to ſell my ſhare of a houſe (of no great value) 
which 
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which was left by our great-aunt, to be equally di- 
vided among us, after the deceaſe of our father and 
mother: but when I got to Briſtol, I found things 
in ſuch a train, that this deſign I gave up; and re- 
turned to Woolwich, in company with a young 
gentleman who had a ſpare horſe, which I rode. 
We came round about through Glouceſter and Ox- 
ford, which would have certainly been a moſt de- 
lightful journey to me, but for the diſappointment, 
and (being no horſeman) the painful effects I ex- 
perienced in riding. However, I did not quite give 
over the hopes of raiſing a little money for the pur- 
poſe I have mentioned. 

I was not ill-beloved by ſome of Mr. Groves's 
foremen, under whom I had long worked. To 
them I took the liberty to apply for the loan of a 
few pounds, which they readily and with great 
good-nature complied with; but when I brought 
them to Mr. Richards to be witneſs of the agree 
ment, to my great confuſion, the landlord refuſed 
to let me the ſhop (this I got by lampooning) ; and 
the removal of the fixtures, with the erection of a 
new kiln, would have been ſuch an additional ex- 
pence, that I gave over the affair. Upon this laſt dif- 
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appointment I was greatly chagrined, and the next 
reſolution which I took was to go to ſea; in pur- 
ſuance of which, I ſoon after ſhipped myſelf for the 
Lord Macartney letter of marque, captain Barclay, 
bound to the Grenades; but ſome perſon (after I 
had been a fortnight on board) telling the captain 
that I was near-ſighted, he paid me for the time 
1 had worked on board the veſſel, and diſcharg- 
ed me. This was in the evening; and 1 went 
aſhore at Wapping, where being laid hold on by 
part of a preſs-gang, I was conducted to their ren- 
dezvous (the Waterman's Arms, oppoſite Union 
Stairs); but, by the interceſſion of Mrs. Noble, the 
landlady, had my choice to enter into the gang; 
which (dreading the treatment on board a man of 
war) was ſoon made, and my hand with horror em- 
braced the lawleſs bludgeon. 

But here I was in one thing agreeably ſurpriſed, 
I had looked on all in this employment as perſons 
of the moſt abandoned principles ; but I found thoſe 
with whom I ſerved to be men of great civility and 
real good nature: and I muſt do them the juſtice 
to affirm, that for the time I was with them, I never 
law an inſtance of unneceſſary cruelty or inſult. We 


Were 
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were commanded by lieutenant Chubb, of the Prin- 
ceſs Royal, a gentleman of the greateſt humanity: 
but I was certainly in a very diſagreeable ſituation 
(being witneſs to a variety of diſtreſs, which could 
not otherwiſe than be the effects of our operations, 
though conducted with the greateſt tenderneſs). 
However, it was not long that I remained in it; 
for Mrs. Noble being in want of a ſervant, during 
the illneſs of a perſon who looked after her buſineſs, 
and conceiving an opinion that my principles were 
honeſt, ſhe ſpoke to the lieutenant ; and, being no 
ſeaman, I was diſcharged, and taken into her ſer- 
vice for the time that the before-mentioned perſon 
took for his recovery, which was near two months: 
and it was while I was with her that I wrote the 
Song on the Princeſs Royal, 

I ſoon after was again employed at my own trade, 
though I had ſtill an intention of going to ſea : but 
about this time becoming acquainted with the young 
woman who is now my wife, I laid alide that 
thought, and began to think about ſettling in my 
own buſineſs at Briſtol, with which intention I went 
there; but the trade was ſtill very flack, and I made 
no progrels in getting into buſſneſs on my own ac- 
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count, but worked at home with my brother and 
fiſters ; the little profit which aroſe ſerving in com- 
mon for our maintenance. 

The time being elapſed, at the expiration af 
which I was to have returned to London to be mar- 
ried ; and the preſs being in the greateſt heat all 
through the country, it would have been fo dangerous 
for me to have travelled, that I propoſed the perform- 
ance of that ceremony at Briſtol ; where when we met, 
and had weighed every circumſtance, we judged it 
prudent to defer it; the thinking that it would be 
better for her to get a place of ſervice at Briſtol, 
and wait till circumſtances ſhould be more in our * 
vour. This being ſettled, I took to a workſhop 
which had been long void in our houſe; and making 
uſe of ſome old tools and fixtures of my father's, 
which lay unuſed, I began making pipes upon my 
own account, the ſame kiln ſerving both me and 
my ſiſter. | 

Thus circumſtanced, for the purpoſe of ſettling 
a correſpondence, I twice went to Carmarthen in 
Wales, that place taking off great quantities of the 
Briſtol goods: but though I there received many 

: f promiſes 
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promiſes of ſupport, it did not anſwer my expecta · 
tions; and in general things turned out ſo untoward, 
that ſome years paſſed before we were married: 
after which Fortune ſeemed a little to relent, and 
our ſituation began to wear rather a more favour 
able aſpect. 

By frequenting ſeveral convivial meetings (for two 
or three of which I made ſongs) I had got a little 
cuſtom : my wife alſo worked very hard in the buſi- 
nefs, and attended thoſe cuſtomers we had in the 
city, while I went about the country with a hamper 
of pipes upon my ſhoulder, in that manner travel- 
ling ten, fifteen, and often twenty miles out. This 
I performed generally twice a-week, the whole time 
I was in that little way for myſelf; and it was 
in ſome of theſe ſolitary excurſions that, to amuſe 
myſelf, I attempted the few lines of blank verſe, 
the plan of which was a deſcription of Day and 
Night. 

My wife lying-in, we bore the expence tolerably. 
To be ſure our profit had not turned out ſo much as 


we could have earned at journey-work ; ſtill the 


hopes of getting into more buſineſs kept up our 
ſpirits. But my wife catching cold rather before 
her 
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her month was expired, it unfortunately affected 
one of her breaſts in ſuch a manner, that after every 
other experiment had been tried, ſhe was forced to 
ſubmit to the operation of the ſurgeon's knife ; and 
was in the whole near half a year under his hands, 
during which time ſhe was incapable of affording 


me any aſſiſtance, 


A little after her recovery, we were informed by 
an inhabitant of Swanſey in Glamorganſhire, that 
there was in that town a houſe in which tobacco- 
pipes had been formerly manufactured ; that, ſince 
the death of the perſon who occupied it for that 
purpoſe, it had lain yoid, with all the fixtures, tools, 
Sc. remaining: and as I knew it to be a place of 
conſiderable trade, I planned an expedition imme- 
diately to it, in hopes of taking the houſe, and 
availing myſelf of its conveniences; which if I 
could not accompliſh, I conſidered that I ſhould 
yet have an opportunity of getting a few orders, 
This ſcheme I put in practice, taking with me 
only a few ſhillings worth of my goods, by the ſale 
of which to bear my expences. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that I left Briſtol, 


and was ſo lucky as to ſell my little cargo before I 
reached 
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reached the New Paſſage, which is about ten miles 
from that city, and where I lay that night: but 
having got there a good while before bed-time, I 
fat in the kitchen of the inn, contemplating my 
ſcheme, and enjoying by anticipation the adyantages 
I ſhould probably derive by having the monopoly of 
a capital ſea- port town; till from this pleaſing reverie 
was awakened by a farmer's attempting to ſing, which, 
thro intoxication, finding himſelf incapable of doing, 
after ſeveral efforts, he gave it over, to the regret of ſome 
of the company who had aſked him for a ſong: upon 
which, from a natural deſire to pleaſe, I ſeized the op- 
portunity to offer them one myſelf ; which being ac- 
cepted, and ſung, ſo well pleaſed them, that, from 
one ſong to another, they kept me at it till almoſt 
midnight : in the mean time, I partook of the good 
cheer of the company ſcot-free. This affair I men- 
tion, as it afterwards led to ſomething more extra- 
ordinary. 

Sunday morning the great boat was not to go 
over, and I muſt have been detained there till towards 
evening, but for the goodneſs of a gentleman who 
had hired the ſmall boat for himſelf and ſervant, 
and who was ſo kind as to let me paſs with him. It 
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was about the time of harveſt, the weather extreme. 
ly fine, and the country quite delightful ; many of 
the eminences commanding beautiful ſea proſpects, 
with now and then, in a diftant view, the ivy- 
ſhaded ruins of an ancient caſtle, whoſe mouldering 
towers and ſolitary courts I wiſhed to have had 
leiſure to explore. 

Upon the whole, I had, in going, a very agree- 
able journey, and arrived at Swanſey on Monday 
afrernoon ; finding the place rather in confuſion, 
on account of its fair, which was held on that day. 
But the principal object of my journey had been a 
good while removed ; the aforeſaid houſe having 
been taken, and the fixtures, &c. demoliſhed, above 
a twelvemonth. The next day, however, I got 
orders to the amount of ſuch a quantity of goods 
as I thought myſelf capable of getting ready by a 
certain time, and towards evening ſet out on my 
return. That night I lay at Neath, and the next 
morning found my ſtock of fubſiſtence-money 
dwindled to a few halfpence, out of which (nor 
being able to reſiſt the other calls of nature in the 
courſe of the day) I did not referve a ſufficiency 


to pay for a bed to ſleep in at night; in con- 
9 ſequence 


E 


ſequence of which, after walking till it was quite 
dark, I was glad to put up with a few hours repoſe 
in a barn, about a mile on this ſide Cardiff. 

As ſoon as day-light appeared, I aroſe, and got 
on upon my way. But now the thoughts of having 


to travel without caſh began to be the leaſt of my 


troubles; for I recollected that I could not'fly, and 
that I wanted ſixpence to ſatisfy the demand that 
would be made upon me on croſſing the Severn 
the ordinary way. However, I trudged on, and got 
to the paſſage-houſe, faint and fatigued, betwixt 
three and four in the afternoon, at which time the 
paſſengers had near three hours to wait. | 
On my approaching the inn, and being remem- 
bered by ſome of the boatmen who had heard me 
ſing, as I have mentioned, on the Saturday night, 
they met me at the door, and giving me two or 
three hearty ſhakes by the hand, inſiſted on my fa- 
vouring them with a few ſongs in the interval of wait- 
ing for the tide : on which I did not ſcruple to tell 
them that I had travelled ſo far without refreſhment, 
as to be incapable of complying with their requett. 
I alſo made them acquainted with my additional 
diſtreſs, in not having wherewithal to pay my paſ- 
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fage; of both which complaints they ſoon eaſed 
me, by procuring me ſome bread and cheeſe, mak- 
ing me drink heartily, and promiſing not to leave 
me behind them: upon which, my ſpirits being 
2 little raiſed, I ſung them ſeveral ſongs, and again 
received the flattery of their applauſe. 

After I had been thus entertaining them for 
fome time, a gentleman arrived at the inn, and 
being in haſte to get over, ordered the ſmall boat 
to be got ready, in the mean time taking a little 


refreſhment ; during which I continued my endea- 


vours to divert the company of the kitchen. 

At laſt the gentleman's boat being ready, he 
went down to the beach ; when being at the door, 
and obſerving that the perſon who attended him could 
not conveniently carry the luggage to the water- ſide, 
I lent him a hand; when the gentleman afked 
me, if I was going to paſs? and, on my anſwering 
in the affirmative, very kindly offered to take me 
with him, ſaying, with a great deal of good na- 
ture, © You ſhall ſing me one or two of your ſongs 
« as we proceed, and when we get on the other 
« fide I'll give you ſomething to wet your 
« whiſtle,” We preſently got under fail; and 


every 


xxx J i 
every thing being ſettled in the boat, I immediately 
began a ſong ; which having ended, I aſked leave 
to ſing one of my own making, adding, for that I 
was a poet; intending by this aſſertion only to oc- 
cafion a laugh, However, having permiſſion, I 1 
ſung one or two, and was much pleaſed by the at- | 
tention with which the gentleman honoured me; 
who, when I had finiſhed, condeſcended to point 
out ſome of my wrong pronunciations, which I 
have ſince corrected. I alſo repeated ſome of my * 
verſes, and at his requeſt informed him of the par- 
ticulars of my ſituation. 

As ſoon as we were on ſhore, the gentleman fa- 6 
43 


youred me with his addreſs, at the ſame time par- 


ticularizing one or two of my little pieces, of Fl 
which he deſired me to ſend him copies; and ; 
making me a preſent, told me I ſhould before long 3 
hear from him. 7 

The ſudden effects produced by unexpected ge- £ ; | 
neroſity upon a feeling, conſequently not an un- 4 | 


grateful, heart, are perhaps better imagined than 


deſcribed.— ] reached home in a few hours, and 
found all well. . 
Something better than two months after this, on 


coming 
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coming home from one of my country rambles, my 
wife informed me that a gentleman wiſhed to ſee 
me at the Long Room, the Hot Wells. I attend- 
ed; and being introduced to him, he informed me 
that he was a friend of the gentleman with whom J 
had converſed as aforeſaid. At his deſire, I gave 
him a few ſpecimens of my verſes, and ſung two 
or three of my ſongs. There was a clergyman in 
company with him, and I was fo happy as to have 
reaſon to think that I had pleaſed both. 

The next morning the gentleman did me the 
honour to call upon me, accompanied by Colonel 
6. (by whoſe generoſity I was alſo obliged) ; 
and on leaving Briſtol aſſured me of his friendſhip, 
and of that of the honourable gentleman who firſt 
took notice of me; of which indeed I have ſince 
had the moſt convincing proofs. To their bene- 
volence, to their generoſity, I am for ever obliged ; 
as well as to that which, through their kind recom- 
mendation, a generous Public have diſplayed in my 
favour. To that Public my thanks alfo are due, 
and particularly to many ladies and gentlemen who 
have honoured me with their converſation ; whoſe 
liberality I have experienced, and who have ſo ge- 
nerouſly intereſted themſelves on my account. 


The 
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The tobacco-pipe trade being greatly on the 


decline, and obſerving one part of the proceſs 


in manufacturing them * to be prejudicial to my 


ſight, which is rather defective, were reaſons which 
induced me to wiſh to be ſettled in ſome other 
employment. This the goodneſs of my friends 
having enabled me to accompliſh, I choſe the 
Stationary, Book, and Print-ſclling buſineſs; in 
which I am now ſet up, N' 35, Long- Acre, ſtill 
humbly hoping for the patronage of Ladies and 
Gentlemen, which will ever be moſt gratefully re- 
ceived, and my beſt endeavours on all occaſions uſed, 
to give entire ſatisfaction in the execution of any or- 
ders I may be ſo happy as to be favoured with. 


I have only to add, that I hope every allowance 


will be made for the numerous faults which I am 


afraid will appear in my little collection of writ- 


ings. 


ever is ill written was well meant; with which re- 


I can only plead in their behalf, that what- 


commendation I humbly ſubmit them to my 
friends, and to that generous Public, to whom I 
am already under the higheſt obligations. 


JOHN FRED* BRYANT, 


* This is what is called burning them, in which the eyes are 


much expoſed to the fire. 
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On the DEATH of a SPANIEL, 


The Favourite of the younger Part of the Family, but 
a Tyrant to the Cats. 


| | pat AT H your feet, low in the ſilent duſt, 
Phillis, the fondeſt cur that ever breath'd, 
Freed from the cares of life's important truſt, 
Inſenſible to praife or blame, does reſt : 
But all of canine race muſt ſurely die ; 
The bull-dog fierce, the maſtiff ſtout and bold ; 
Each pointer, ſetter, greyhound, low muſt he 
At laſt, like ſpaniel Phillis, ſtiff and cold. 
Lions and tigers, all the prowling brood 
Of bears and wolves, and panthers fierce and wild, 
That range the deſert, and infeſt the wood, | 
Muſt yield to death, like Phillis tame and mild. 
B Nay, 
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Nay, even the prouder ſon of human ſire, 
Who ſtiles himſelf o'er all creation lord, 
Muſt feel the mortal pang, muſt too expire, 
And to the wormy grave a feaſt afford. — 
Ah, childhood ! ſtop, and ſhed one generous tear 
O'er your once fay'rite Phillis, now no more; 
For ſhe to all your youthful train was dear, 
When in your ſervice her frail life ſhe wore. 
Alas ! ſhe lies bereft of pow'r to pleaſe ! 
All, all her late diverting tricks are done ! 


Phillis no more the grim-fac'd cat can teaze, 


For ah! the little wanton's dead and gone 


WANTON 
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WANTON BETTY. 1 


Written at Woolwich, by the Deſire of Mr. 1 


RichaRps, Pipe-maker in that Town, 


N Woolwich town does live a laſs, 13 

I call her Wanton Betty ; 4 

For not an epithet beſide * 
Would ſuit her half fo pretty. | | 1 

Her ſhape and features, all muſt own, J 


Are but of homely form; 
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But ſtill the pert vain thing, in hopes 
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- The filly fops to charm, 
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Firſt with a floury rag does rub 
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Her ſkin, of brown complexion ; 
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Next cleans her teeth and ſcurvy gums, 
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According to direction; 
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Then ſtruts in ancient duds, reform'd 
To ſomething like the faſhion, 
Till ſome ſoft ſnipwright, ſmitten, owns, 
Alack ! his love- ſick paſſion, 
B 2 On 
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On Sunday in the gallery's front 
The graceleſs girl ſits grinning, 
Nor ſhortens by one ſingle prayer 
Her weekly ſcore of ſinning. 
Her heart's of all devotion void, 
Her wicked eyes are leering, 
Her mind 1s too reverſe employ'd 
T' attend to what ſhe's hearing. 
With blink, or nod, or awkward ſmile, 
She views each ſmart young fellow ; 
Why, wench ! of all thy wanton ways 
I'm quite aſham'd to tell-o ! 
Do, prithee, ſtop thy mad career, 
The broad way thou'rt a- going; 
From me, thy friend, to lack advice 
Think not thyſelf too knowing. 
Alas ! advice 1s thrown away 
On headſtrong wanton Bett; 
Her mad career ſhe ſtill purſues ; 


*Tis all in vain to fret. 


E 
So, Wanton Bet, with thee I've done; 
If this cap fits thee, wear it”: 
I've ſcam'd it well, and ſcw'd it ſtrong, 


Thou canſt not fairly tear it, 


The KING of HANGING WOOD: 
OR, THE | 
FORT UNE of an IRISH LABOURER, 


Who was caught with one of the Women that infeſt 
Hanging Wood, near Woolwich ; whoſe ackaow- 


ledged Superiority in fighting had obtained her 
the Title of Queen of the Woed. 


Written by Deſire of Mr. M , Foreman of 
the Bricklayers with whom the Labourer worked, 


ROM Ireland came a hearty Boy, 
Jack Donakin by name: 
Ahoo ! he was as dear a joy 
As ever ſhone in fame. 
In Ireland Jack for bread fed hogs, 
"Till he his country flew ; 
But ah! he leſt his native bogs 


With noble aims in view : 
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46 
For when to have his fortune told, 
As ha himſelf reports, 
He to a wizard blind and old 
Expos'd his moles and warts; 
He learn'd on one auſpicious wart 
To plume arnbition's wing; 
« For lo!” ſaid he, © thou'lt ſhine at court, 
« And live to be a king: 
« And Britain's iſland is the place, 
« Boy! think it not a notion, 
* Where thou ſhalt bear the pond'rous mace, 
ce And climb to ſuch promotion.” 
Ah! Gramachree, he cried, for joy, | 
I'll make no more delay ; 
So then ſet off this hearty boy, 
And left his debts to pay. 
Long has he borne the promis'd mace *, 
And long has been a-climbing 7, 
And oft the court I has ſcen his face, 


As ſure as I'm a-rhiming. 


® The hod. 

+ Up tie ladder, to earn his daily bread. 

t Literally, being ſeveral times ſummoned, for ſmall debts, at 
Woolwich, 


Wap 

But lately with the harlot Queen 

Of amorous Hanging Wood, 
Th' ambitious rip has made (I ween) 

The grand prediction good. 
And may his royal fortune ſmile 

Till fate in hemp arrays him, 
And in a proper kingly ſtyle 

To his laſt court conveys him: 
For, certain as he firſt drew breath 

In that dear iſle Hibernia, 
The rogue will live to catch his death 

At that place call'd Tyburnia. 
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AFFRIGHTED BRICKLAYER. 


OU that in characters delight, 


Behold, here's one in black and white, 


| 
* 


Deſcriptive of a ſurly rip, 

As ever did a Bridewell keep. 
III-nature's pictur'd in his face; 

His looks betray him void of grace; 
While every word he does diff penſe 
Proclaims him likewiſe void of ſenſe. 
I wave his ſirname ; but for thar, 


He anſwers to the name of Nar, 


And is by trade a brother Bat. 
Now be it known, about the time 

As daiſies gan to be in prime 

But firſt, to ſe the matter clear, 

i As well as when, I'Il tell you where. — 
From Woolwich, ſomewhat *bout a mile, 


The thief has liv'd a tightiſh while, 
And, 


9 1 
And, 'twixt the town and Shooter's Hill 
(Now, pray, be quiet while I tell) 
A range of building if you ſee, .. , 
You ſomewhat near the mark may be 
Where Nat got into foul diſgrace. 


— 


Per dy! twas in the very place, + 


Where Moſely's voice has oft been heard, 


By which *tis known the crows.were ſcar d: 


For while his foremanſhip was there, 
The devil a one would come a-near. 
Now on the ſcaffold Nathan ſtood, 
One buly day, in angry mood, 7 
With trowel brandiſh'd in his hand, 
Roaring for ſtuff with ſtern command. 
Whether his hen had peck'd him more 
Than ſhe was us'd to do before, 
Or what, we don't pretend to ſay; 
But certain tis, upon that day : 
Nathan was more than common croſs, 
With clouded brows and look moroſe : 
For. bricks and mortar how he bawl'd ! 
And louder ſtill and louder call'd. 
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By ey'ry hodman ſtill neglected, 
Twas thought he'd furely go diſtracted. 
At length, © You Irm thieves?” he cries, 
And then went on with dn your e—, 
And ſuch-like language ; which, to hear, 
No true- born Iriſhman could bear. 

A fierce Hibernian left the ground, 
With limbs, and things, and all things wo ; ; 
He up the wooden hill afcended, - 
And Natty's nolſe was quickly ended. 
« Arrah i no burn my ſhoul,” ſays he, 
te But off the ſcaffsld you ſhall be: 
cc Not down the ladder;-but, for fun, 
&« T'll take and ſhend you by the run, 
e If ever an angry word you ſpeak ; 
ce So be the huſt! and ſhave your neck, 
« And put an end to all your ſwearing, 
« Or I'll beſhtow you out of hearing. 
« Hutroo! d'ye growl ? the devil fkin me 
te If I don't ram you down the chimney.” 


Cold ſhiv'ring ſeiz d on tim'rous Nat ; 
His very heart went pit- a- pat; 


1 

Pale as a clout his viſage grew; 
And well it might; for well he knew, 
If he ſhould ſend him that way down, 
*T would ſurely crack his empty crown. 

Nor ſpoke his brother Bats a word ; 
The ſcoundrel was by all abhorr'd : 
But what, you'll ſay, was quite uncivil, 
His greateſt friend, I mean the devil, 
Stood by, and never took his part, 
And that quite put him out of heart: 
So Nat thought beſt to drop the cauſe, 
And very wiſely clos'd his jaws. 
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Tas LIFE or FJ. P. 


A conceited young Bricklayer, a Native of Nettlebed, 
in Oxfordſhire, who uſed to boaſt of his Skill in 
hedging, ditching, boxing, Fc. Fc. as well as in 
his own bufineſs, in which he thought himſelf too 
good a Workman to be employed in any Part, ex- 

cept the Front Walls, which are built with a better 
Sort of Bricks, called Front Stocks. 


It was begun in conſequence of a Difpute » but ſoon 
ſtopped in its Progreſs by a Treat of Beef-ſteaks 
and Porter, with which the Bricklayer thought fit 
to ſilence the Labourer's Muſe. 
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The NETTLEBED-LAMITE. 
if | 

[ F T has the muſe preſum'd, in numbers great, 
| To fing the various turns of human fate ; 
And ventur'd oft, in ſolemn verſe, to tell 

l How mighty empires roſe, and how they fell ; 

Nor left unſung the rape of Sparta's queen, 

Nor how Achilles lov'd fair Pollexene. 

iq Divinities and men, and martial frogs, 

| Alike have grac'd her epics or eclogues. 


i | Equal 


Cw: 1 
Equal ſhe brings, to intereſt the mind, 
The world's proud maſter, or the humble hind. 


Th' atchievements of a ſhoe-black may be told 
In florid language, and in diction bold: 
Then ſhall a he&'ring tradeſman's deeds be loſt, 
Whoſe bringing-up ſo many crowns has coſt ? 
No, thou, my muſe, ſhalt reſcue from the jaws 


Of dark oblivion ſuch a weighty cauſe, 


Amidſt Oxonian vales, where waving corn 
Makes farmers purſe- proud, and the fields adorn; 
Lo! in an obſcure village, with a name 
Groſs as the ſtinging weed that bears the ſame, 
Young Frontſtock was begot, conceiv'd, and born, 
Thus in a bed of nettles grew a thorn. 

But ſoon the father, with paternal joy, 
Beheld the early genius of the boy 
To rear with unwrought flint the ruſtic wall, 


Though ſometimes, like old Jericho's ®, they'd fall: 


He wag one time employed by a gentleman to erect a tower of 
Aint in his garden, which, when about three parts finiſhed, tumbled 


Nor 


down while he and the labqurer were gone to dinner, 
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Nor was the boy at hedging leſs expert; 
Ditching and banking too he'd got by heart ; 
To architecture ev'ry way inclin'd, 
As moſtly ſuiting with his tow'ring mind; 

To which th' indulgent parent bound him faſt, 
Though ſome folks think he ran away at laſt. 


O N , 
On the PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Written about a Year before the laſt French War. 


RECITATIVE, 


I. 
T Spithead anchor'd lies a noble ſhip, 
* Þ The Princeſs Royal nam'd, with ninety guns; 
' She'll ſweep the rebel Yankees off the deep, 
And from their batt'ries make the ſcoundrels run. 
II, Ta 


II.“ 
To the Tune of, On board a Man of War. 
Come, all ye Britiſh ſeamen that wiſh to gain applauſe, 
And enter in our ſhip, in your king and country's cauſe, 


And we'll give the Yankee-doodles a dowlſe in the jaws, 
From on board of the Princeſs Royal. 
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III. 


Same Tune. 


Come, all ye jolly landſmen that love to ſee good fun, 
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And you'll ſee how we will make the ragged raſcals run, 
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And we'll make them ftrike their ſtriped flags, or die BY 
by our guns, 8 


From on board of the Princeſs Royal. 
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Brave Milbank, now on board our ſhip, commands, 
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Whoſe name the rebels will have cauſe to fear; 
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Come, now's the time, while we are wanting hands, 
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So to our jovial rendezvous repair. 
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V. 
Tune of The Iriſh Hautboy. 
And there you'll meet ſome merry dogs, 
And all as fat as bacon hogs, 
| Reſolv'd the Yankees for to flog ; 
Or elſe, upon occaſion, 
To fink the fleets of France and Spain: 
So let them ever dare again 
To meet our navy on the main, 
Or brave the Britiſh nation. 


VI. 

Tune, The Women all tell me I'm falſe to my Laſs. 
There came a bold fellow from good Staffordſhire, 
And a brazier he was by his trade, you ſhall hear : 
I'm come for to enter, he loudly did roar, | 


And he'd thraſh the damn'd Yankees, he heartily ſwore, 
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VII. 
| Tune, Of a noble Race was Shenkin. 
Then came a valiant Welchman, 
I Hur name was Tom Levelho, 
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9 Till the Yankees hur was killing. 


q Says he, hur cannot reſt nor ſleep, 
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For ſince they'll not be rul'd 
By us that did maintain her, 
We'lt make them feel 
Our fire and ſteel, 
| And that's the way to gain her. 
Fal de ral, &c. &c. 


VIII. 


Tune, Paddy Whack. 
An Iriſhman ſeconded Mr. Lewellyn, 
And ſaid, My dear crature, you're all in the right ; 
And, by Jaſus! I'll venture my life for a ſhilling 
But theſe here damn'd Yankees I'll fartinly fight. 
Hubbabu, bubbabu, while I'll be able, 
Hallalu, fallalu, while it will do; 
May I never ſee pradies a-top o' the table, 
If I have n't the ſpirit to ſay as I do. 


IX. 
For my part, I'll enter aboard like anodder, 
An ſhew'm a bit of an Iriſh game; ; 
For the Yankees are ſcoundrels, and we are their moders, 
An if they don't know it we'll tach 'em the ſame. 
We” C Hubbabu, 
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Hubbabu, bubbabu, while I'll be able, 


Hallalu, fallalu, while it will do; 
And the ſhip to the anchor we'll tie with a cable, 
And then we'll be taking a bit of a cruiſe. 


X. 


Tune, The Deel take the Wars. 
Then came a Scotch lad, on purpoſe to enter; 
He ſwore that he'd ſtay no longer on ſhore ; 
And cauſe he was a prentice, he burnt his indenture: 
On board the Princeſs Royal he'd enter, he ſwore. 


A Not his Moggy's kind embraces, of 
4 No, nor all her muckle graces ; 

1 Now ſighing, 

i. Now crying, 

j | Could him reſtrain ; 

N | For Jockey did declare 

[ | He'd not the rebels ſpare ; 

i But with big roaring gun 

| He wou'd make the Yankees run, 

4 And his life he would loſe, or the victory gain. 
i : 
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XI. 
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Tune, The Princeſs Royal. A Country Dance, 


Our captain cries, © Well ſaid! my boys; 
66 Our guns ſhall make a thund'ring noiſe ; 


Oy 


« While glory each brave mind enjoys: : 
« My hearts, be ſtout and loyal. 1 
« We'll bring deſtruction on their fleet, 7 
« Or take them all that &er we meet, "3 
« And give them ſoon a grand defeat; = 
<Aadthen we'll come in triumph home, 5 
« With flying flags and beating drums, BY. 
« On board the Princeſs Royal.” _ | 
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On the Approach of PEACE. 


ONG the trumpet breath'd alarms 


Long the drum had beat to arms : 


Long has ſung the martial muſe, 
Fame ſupplying hoſtile news. 
But now the martial ſong ſhall ceaſe; 


And ev'ry voice ſhall welcome Peace. 


Peace! thou lovely virgin! hail! | 
Peace! that loves the rural vale : 
Peace ! that loves to haunt the grove, 
While the ſhepherd ſings of love. 

Bid the martial trumpet ceaſe ; 
Vales and groves ſhall echo, Peace! 
Peace, that loves to rove ſerene, 
Where, with weeping willows green ; 
Where, with reeds and daffodils, 
Pleaſing Melancholy dwells, 


Liſt'ning 


t 11 


Liſt'ning to the winding ſtream, 
Oft the ſylvan poet's theme; 
While the ſoft, the gentle breeze, 


Fragrant breathes, and whiſpers Peace ! 


Hail! again, ſweet virgin, hail ! 
All thy gentle charms unveil. 
Lo! the nations court thy ſmile ; 
Then welcome to the Britiſh Iſle, 
Where the ſong of war ſhall ceaſe, 
While our voices welcome Peace. 

See! the Goddeſs now deſcends ; 
Hoſtile nations now are friends: 
Now her olive-branch ſhe waves, 
Party flies to midnight caves ; 
Lurking Envy hides her head ; 
- Diſcord ſeeks th' infernal ſhade. 
Wild diforder now ſhall ceaſe, 
Huſh'd by Harmony to Peace, 

See where dire Bellona flies 
Tracks of gore beſmear the ſkies. 
Clouds ariſe, and tempeſts howl; 


Lightnings blaze, and thunders roll, 
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But the Fury diſappears, 
And the ſcene to brightneſs clears ; 
And, to bid the tumult ceaſe, 
Fame's loud trumpet ſounds to Peace. 
| A 8 O N G, 
. | 
| Written for a CLuß of Conviylarts, | 
0 
J* 
; : Held weekly at the Houſe of Mr. Bus n, the Sign of 
"| The Sun, in Chriſtmas-Street, Briſtol, 


* E ſouls, who love to quaff the genial ſtream, 
Whoſe wave inſpires with mirth and joy ſupreme, 
The gift of Ceres, whoſe maternal hand 
Spreads the ripe harveſt, waving o'er our land; 
And you who wiſh to lull your cares with ſong, 
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i Let bus'nefs reſt, and join the jovial throng, 

7 

* Who, while my muſe aſcends in lofty rhyme, 

0 Spurn earth's dull ſcenes, and ſoar with her ſublime ; 
1 Whoſe 
1 


1 
15 
1% 


oa 
Whoſe flight divine the ſeats of joy explores, 
Nor reſts till high upon the happy ſhores, 
Near St. John's ſacred manſion. “, pleas'd, ſhe finds, 
Above the Worlds 7, a manſion to our minds; 
Where fountains with nectareous liquids flow, 
And plants of mirth to fruits of friendſhip grow ; 
Where Sol þ perpetual ſheds his golden rays, 
And Johnny Buſh the rent and licence pays; 
Who has provided us this ample room, 
To which at length, I thank my ſtars, I'm come, 


Tune, Strephon and his Chlora lying. 


And our preſident, right worthy, 
For my ſong has knock'd me down : 
Come, my muſe ! for once beſtir thee ; 


Heay'n avert the critic's frown ! 


St. John's Church, within a few yards of the houſe, 


+ Two public-houſes a little lower down the ſame ſtreet, each the 
fign of the Globe, e by he 2 names of the Old and the 
New Globes. | 


t Alluding to the ſign of the houſe, 
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But theſe friendly faces round me, 
If, probatum eſt, they ſmile, 

Shall diſpel what doubts confound me, 
Prompt my verſe, and grace my ſtyle. 

Though ſhou'd you look one ſize graver, 
Ah ! my ſong would ſoon be done; 

Or, diſtruſtful of your favour, 

Tiimid 1 ſhould venture on. 


Tune, The Laſs of Patie's Mill. 


Now ſome folks like your hunting ſongs, 
Some ſing about the wars ; 

For ſome men of the chace are fond, 
And a few of the field of Mars. 

While ſome affect your toping ſongs, 
(The votaries of wine) 

The lover ſwears your love-ſick ſongs 
Are the only ſongs divine. 


The ſailor likes your ſea-ſongs beſt, 

In which he'll take fome pride ; 

And wonder if he lets you reſt | 
Till he's ſung you a full broadſide. 


[ 25 J 
The miller ſings his mill-clack ſong ; 
Your party ſongs for ſome ; 
The huſbandman holds faſt his cann, 
Loud roaring Harveſt-home. 


Tune, Then farewel, my trim-built Wherry, 
(A little altered.) 


But our convivial joys my theme is, 

Though ſurly cares at diſtance grow] : 

To drink and ſmoke, to laugh and ſing, our 
ſcheme is, 

While friendſhip fires each gen'rous ſoul, 

While friendſhip fires each gen'rous ſoul. 


Our lips the circling tankard greeting, 

Our pipes with fragrance charge the air: 
Succeſs we drink, and ev'ry draught repeating, 
Or damn the churl, or toaſt the fair. 


While thus the ſocial joys are flowing, 
In ev'ry eye while pleaſures beam, 
While with celeſtial flame each breaſt is glowing, 
The ſky-born ſons of Jove we ſeem ! 
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Meanwhile the ſong, in ſtrains harmonious, 


With Fancy's flights enchants our ears : 

Now hear the thund'ring chorus roar ſymphonious, 
And ſtun the world, and drown the ſpheres, 
And ſtun the world, and drown the f. pheres. 


A E, 


Written for a CLus at Briſtol, which met at the ef 
India Coffee-Houſe, kept by Mr. Hawkes. 


I. 
IVINE Concordia! from the ſpheres 
Return'd-to bleſs the happy few, 
In this gay circle now appears, 
And bids us all our joys renew. 
Her bleſt harmonious train ſhe brings, 
With ev'ry ſoul-elating ſound ; 
While Pleaſure waves her roſy wings, 
T And Pain and Sorrow quit the ground. 


CHORUS, 


E 


CHORUS 


Now undiſturb'd fair Friendſhip reigns, 
What breaſt but owns her ſacred power? 
While ſings the muſe in vocal ſtrains, 
To celebrate the ſocial hour. 


II. 
See! HAwxks ſupplying all our wants: 
Our nectar, ſee ! in copious floods: 
He brings the aromatic plant, 
And clouds of incenſe feaſt the Gods! 
Now fair Euphroſyne deſcends, 
And Mirth and Glee their charms reſume, 
To reinſpire us jovial friends, 
Whilſt Chorus rocks the lofty dome! 
CHoRvs repeated. 


III. 
By us the ſtreams of life are quaff d; 
Our mirth, our ſongs, proclaim our joys: 
The toaſt renew 'd, renew'd the draught, 
And Comus cries, Encore! my boys! 
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While thus by Jove's high favours crown'd, 
Our ſpirits rife, unreach'd by care, 
We'll fwell the heart-felt chorus round, 
And be as bleſt as mortals dare. 


C HO RUS. 


Still undiſturb'd fair Friendſhip reigns, | 
What breaſt but owns her ſacred power ? 
While ſings the muſe in vocal ſtrains, 
To celebrate the ſocial hour. 
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FOR THE 


BRISTOL SAILING SOCIETY, 


Tune, Britannia, rule the Waves. 


I. 
Y lofty hills environ'd round, 
On rocky Avon's happy ſhores, 
/ Briſtolia ſtands; within whoſe ample bound 
| The loud Severnian billow roars : 
With ſails unreef'd, though threat'ning Boreas raves, 


He dauntleſs heroes ride the waves. 


II. 
Her name to diſtant regions known, 
Where Commerce courts the gentle gales, 
Each temp' rate, each extremer zone, 

Each clime receives her welcome fails ; 
Wich which unreef d, though threat'ning Boreas raves, 
Her dauntleſs heroes ride the waves. | 
4” MY III. Let 
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III. 
Let Britain's vaunting rivals dare 
Advance, with bloody flags unfurl'd, 
Briſtolians haſte the glorious ſtrife to ſhare ; 
Briſtolian deeds amaze the world 


As thunder-arm'd (while round Bellona raves) 


Her dauntleſs heroes ride the waves. 


IV. 
At home, her ſons, eſtrang'd from fear, 
Impatient wait the flowing tide ; 
Then pleas'd between their lofty rocks they ſteer, 
And o'er their native billows ride : 
Each daring ſoul the threat'ning danger braves ; 
Briſtolian heroes love the Waves, 


| 


V. 
Elated by th' increaſing gale, 
VUndaunted by the lowring ſtorm, 
Borne on the furge, the heaving flood we hail, 
Wich glorious emulation warm! 


Each daring foul the threat'ning danger braves; 
Briftolian heroes love the waves, r 


VI. Now 


EC] 


VI. 
Now dreadleſs o'er the foaming deep, 
Though furious blaſts impetuous howl, 
With ſwelling fails our deſtin'd courſe we keep ; 
And till, though mountain billows roll, 
Each daring ſoul the threatning danger braves; 


Briſtolian heroes love the waves. 


VII. 
« My ſons adopted!“ Neptune cries ; 
<« Briſtolians, long enroll'd by Fame:“ 
His trident waves, the roaring tempeſt dies, 
And 'Tritons loud the deed proclaim : 
The Nereids leave their ſubteraqueous caves, 


To hail the lovers of the waves. 


VIII. 
Now back with Avon's tide we ſteer, 
By fav'ring breezes gently blown; 
Boys! three times thrice repeat the naval cheer ; 
The flowing bowl our cruiſe ſhall crown: 
While ſocial joys, unknown to ſordid ſlaves, 
Succeed the pleaſures of the waves. 
_ - 3 ON 
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On Mx. CRUGE R's Return FROM AMERICA, 


ONE OF THE MEMBERS FOR BRisTOL. 


E ſons of freedom, now rejoice 
In loud exulting ſtrain ! 
The hero of Briſtolia's choice, 


The man who claims the people's voice, 


Returns, with glory crown'd, again | 


| SpA. 

156 Pzan! Hail! great Cruger ! 
Is Pæan! Hail! great Cruger ! 
To welcome thee on ſhore, 

Briſtolian cannons roar : 
While we triumphant laurels wear, 
And' conſecrate the day, 
And wave our banners high in air, 
Our dazzling trophies proudly rear, 


He comes ! 


Huzza ! huzza ! huzza! 


1 


Ox APTIECEZ of UnwROUGHT PIPE-CLAY. 


UDE maſs of earth, from which with moiled hands 


(Compulſive taught) the brittle tubes I form, 
Oft liſtleſs, while my vagrant fancy warm 
Roves (heedleſs of neceſſity's demands) 


Amid Parnaſſian bow'rs, or wiſhful eyes 
The flight of Genius, while ſublime ſhe ſoars 


Of moral truth in ſearch, or earth explores, 
Or fails with Science through the ſtarry ſkies :— 
Yet mult I own (unſightly clod) thy claim 


To my attention, for thou art my ſtead, 


When grows importunate the voice of need, 
And in the furnace “ thy laſt change I ſpeed : 
Ah! then how eager do I urge the flame, 
How anx1ous watch thee nud that glowing fire, 


That threats my eye-balls f with extinRion dire! 


THe AUTHOR ON His OWN SITUATION. 


FT, tho” by Poverty's chill hand deprefs'd, 
I've felt the charm that warm'd the poet's breaſt; 


The kiln, 
+ Alluding to the ill effects of the fire upon his ſight, as mention- 
ed in tue laſt page of the Account of himſelf, 


D Oft, 


— 
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To turn the borrow'd volume's magic page, 


Eager to brave the Critic's damning frown ; 


[34 ] 
Oft, at the leiſure hour, indulg'd my rage 


Where ſome choice fav'rite of th' inſpiring Nine 
Immortal lives in each immortal line ; 

As oft, by daring Emulation fir'd, 

Invok'd the muſe, and felt myſelf inſpir'd : 

But ere quick Fancy ſnatch'd the heav'n-born ſtrain, 
By Mis'ry ſeiz'd, I ſunk depreſs'd again. 

Still lur'd by Hope, my wounded genius tries 


On ſacred Inſpiration's wings to riſe, 


But Fate ſoon brings the wretched ſoarer down. 
Doom'd by diurnal toil and ſordid care 

To rub through life, and earn my ſcanty fare, 

What frenzy urges my aſpiring ſoul, 

That aims among the tuneful ſpheres to roll ? 

Oft wak'd, as from a dream, from ſtrains divine, 

By angry dun, I lack th' appeaſing coin 


It may be, have not wherewithal to dine. 
Ah! then the heart-felt rhapſody is o'er, 
And then I vow to court the muſe no more : 
But ſoon my heart reſumes the fond deſire ; 
Affections long indulg'd but ſlow expire. 
2 Again 


33 J 
Again the pleaſing proſpect I review; 


Again the ſong deſcriptive I renew : 
Again divine Urania's voice I hear, 
And all the bright empyreal ſcenes appear. 

O! would ſome gen'rous patroniſing friend 
My murth'ring woes and dire vexations end; 
Diſmiſs each threat'ning dun, each anxious care, 
And bid me eat and ſing, devoid of fear 
Loud ſhould my grateful ſong proclaim his praiſe, 
Whoſe foſt'ring hand does friendleſs genius raiſe ; 
His kind commands my future themes ſhould name; 


His friendly counſel guide my flight to fame. 
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HOP-PICKING SONG. 


BY DESIRE OF THE REV. MR. J—— 


I. 


ELCOME welcome ! ſeaſon gay, 
Yielding ſweet employment ; 


To the hop-grounds haſte away, 
Tis there we find enjoyment. 
From far and near a chearful crew, 

With honeſt hearts and faces, 
Our yearly viſit we renew, 


All ſmiling as the Graces. 


CHORUS. 


Then come, ye hearty laſſes fair, 
And eke of brown complexion ; 

| With mirth and glee to work repair, 

| | And drive away dejection. 


1 H. See 
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II. 
See the well- ſupported vines 
All in order growing; 
Cloſely each it's pole entwines, 
And richly all are blowing. 
See! to us they bend their heads; 
Yet, tearing them aſunder, 
We thus relentleſs them unwed, 
And all their fragrance plunder. 
cHORUS. Come, ye hearty, Sc. 
10008 
We to Fate muſt alſo bend, 
Perhaps in youth and beauty : 
Nor think of Death as leſs our friend ; 
Like us, he does his duty. - : 
Thou ! yonder early-wither'd vine, 
Unripe to earth returning ; 
Our ſiſter's fate “, in youth, like thine ; 
Her kindred yet are mourning. 


CHORUS, But come, ye hearty, &c, 


» Here and there the gatherers meet with a hop-vine that is wi- 
thered ; from which the gentleman deſired me to draw a ſimile, in 


alluſion to the death of one of thoſe laſſes, who died fince the laſt 
D 3 IV, Still 


fan, 
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IV. 
Still let experience make us wiſe; 
Through life let virtue guide us: 
Let harmleſs mirth our fpitits riſe, 
Though riches are deny'd us. 
And we, of innocence poſleſs'd, 
Will truſt no bragging rover ; 
Nor yield, till marriage makes us bleſt, 
The pledge we can't recover. 
Hokus. But come, ye hearty, Oc. 
V. 
At length, the merry ſeaſon o'er, 
Our fragrant labour ending, 
Succeſs encreaſe our maſter's ſtore, 
Long life and health attend him? 
So drinks each hearty laſs ſo fair, 


And each of brown complexion ; - 


Then to our homes we all repair, 
With cauſe for no dejection. 
EHORVUS. So drinks, c. repeated. 
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MID the ceaſeleſs din of human trite, : 4 
The groans of entering and departing life; 0 


Amid the ſongs of joy, the wails of woe, 


That living nature utters here below; Y 
Amid the harmony of all the ſpheres } 
In concert, unenjoy'd by mortal. ears; i 
Amid Heav'n's trumpets loud, by angels blown, . 
And lyres of ſeraphim, around thy throne, Ry” i 
O great Supreme! and while their voices join, 1 
Proclaiming praiſe and glory only thine; 1 - 1 
Preſuming more, perhaps, than angels dare,, i 
A trembling worm of earth intrudes his prayer. 'h 

Thou great, eternal, awful, gracious cauſe | il 


Of Nature's being, motion, form, and laws |! 

That gav'ſt me taſtes of pleaſure and of pain; 

That gav'ſt me paſſions which alternate reign, ” 

And reaſon, paſſion's riot to reſtrain: _ 2 Wl 
„ » i 
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By whom I firſt inſpir'd this mortal breath ; 
In whom I truſt for being after death: 
Should I enjoy thy firſt great bleſſing, health ; 
And ſhould thy providence beſtow me wealth, 
And crown me parent of a num'rous race, 
Whoſe virtues ſhould my name and fortune grace: 
To love, to duty, ſhould my fair adhere; 
Should ev'ry friend approve himſelf fincere ; 
Should'ſt Thou my life reſerve to ripeſt age, 
And give me all the wiſdom of the ſage ; 
O ! let no curſed avarice my ſtore 
Withhold from friend diſtreſs d, or from the poor | 
In love, or friendſhip, or paternal care, 
In each enjoyment with the world I ſhare, 
Through life, O ! give this feeling heart to be 
For ever warm with gratitude to Thee ! 

But ſhould thy wiſdom the reverſe ordain, 
And ſend me pale difeaſe, and life-conſuming pain ; 
Should pinching poverty ſtill keep me down, 
To pine beneath my fellow-mortals' omg 
Did I paternal feelings never know, 
Or ſhould my fruitful Joins bring future woe ; © 


Should 


1 
Should an unfaithful wife diſhonour bring; 
Should ſlight of fancied friends my boſom wring ; 


Should my weak mind endure the ſcoff of fame, 
And Dullneſs be my ſubſtituted name ; 

Should Nature early find herſelf outworn, 

And that her earth to earth mult ſoon return, 
Without a friend to comfort or to mourn— 
Amidſt this gloomy, complicated throng 
Of ſharp afflictions, while I preſs along 
Through each or real pain or ſeeming ill, 


O give me reſignation to thy will ! 


MORNING. 
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O breathe freſh air, and view the ſylvan ſcenes ; 

To taſte the various ſweets of rural life, 
The bounteous gifts of Nature, and in part 
Recall the blifs of man's primeval ſtate, 
I quit the ſmoking city's buſy ſtrife ; * 
Nor with reluctance leave her thronged ſtreets, 
With all her dazzling pomp, her gay parades; 
Her magiſterial train, in ſcarlet pride; 
Her ſtructures beautiful, pil'd high in air; 
Her crowded theatres, or ſplendid balls. 

Now hail ! ye ample fields, ye choiry groves, 

Ye limpid ſtreams, that through the vallies glide ; 
Ye lofty hills, commanding proſpects round | 
Of wide extent; ye varied proſpects, hail ! 
Where earth, and ſky, and water, all combine, 
In all their wond'rous forms, to fill the ſoul 
With adoration to the glorious Author 
Of Nature's my and ſtupendous frame! 


OHM 


Oft, 
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Oft, as by Fancy led, IH range the glade, 
Or tread the flow'ry lawn, or climb the hill, 
Or haunt the loneſome wood's ſequeſter d path, 
Or muſe along the margin of the ſtream z 1 
And, while I viſit Nature's local ſcenes, =_ 
Her living beauties ſhall inſpire my ſong, =_ 
Then flow, my numbers, on in peaceful ftrains z 9 
For Nature's peaceful ſcenes I mean to ſing 
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In rural verſe, and hail the great Creator 
With heart-felt-praiſe ! while mental gratitude 
Glows in my raptur'd breaft, and mental love, 
Unutterable !, ſublime ! ſtupendous theme! 
Language celeſtiat might exhauſt her ſtores 
In numbers great, at Heaven's high feſtival 
By laureat ſeraph ſung ; whoſe boldeſt flights 
But ſtill proclaim how much is left unſung. 
Yet ſhall my grateful ſoul aſpire to riſe 
On wings of praiſe, towards th' Eternal's throne ; "of 
Whilk I his gifts receive, and breathe his air, j 
While with delight my wahd'ring eye ſurveys 


Creation's ample round, this mundane ſcene, 
How wide! how glorious ! how with wonders fill'd! | 
How 1 
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How elevating to th' admiring mind! 4 
See animated Nature, with her train, 
Her mighty, her innumerable train, 
Inhabiting earth, atmoſphere, and ſea, 
In ſpecies rang'd, various of ſtrength and ſize, 
Diſtinguiſh'd. by innumerable forms ; 
Some led by wond'rous inſtinct, ſome endow'd 
With godlike reaſoning powers; in action all, 
Exhibiting the various modes of life 
While Vegetation robes the fertile earth 
In varied verdure, and in gay brocade ; 
While Vegetation, from: her liberal hand, 
Deals to the ſons of life their ſuſtenance ! 
To her the learned botaniſt applies 
For every precious health-reſtoring herb. 
By her kind-influence the buried grain 
Riſes propitious to the hopes of man: 
By her kind influence fair Flora ſmiles, 
And gay Pomona, o'er her latent fruits, 
Which yet awhile compoſe her bloomy pride: 
She rears the prouder, tow'ring, leafy tribes, 
And tends the humble ſhrub, with equal care. 
Great 
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Great Spring of Motion ! vegetation's cauſe; 
And life's great fountain, whence but late I ſprung ; 
For great ambition bids me call thee Sire, 
And boaſt myſelf a native of the ſkies ; 
Accept this filial tribute from my hand, 
And deign, at intervals, to be my theme, 
When gazing on thy works, they point to Thee! 
When atmoſphere in thunder cries, a God ! 
When ocean's billows roar Omnipotence ! 
When continents and ifles diſplay their Maker 
In large expanding proſpect ! when I ſoar, 
And Heaven's broad fields amaze my raviſh'd muſe ! 

The grand viciſſitudes that mark the hours 
In which our globe revolves, I'll ſing; the Morn 
With all her ſweets, in all her gay attire 
Of ſummer garments clad ; the radiant Noon, 
With all the pride of day ; the milder Eve, 
And Sol's deſcending orb ; the black-wing'd Night, 
Whoſe gloom, contraſted by her burning gems, 
With ſolemn grandeur fills her ſilent reign, 

But ſoft! the Morning, wrapt in mantle grey, 
Breaks faintly o'er yon interpoling hills, 51 
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Smiling ſerenely on the fleeping world, 
That, ſoon awaking, ſhall return her ſmile, 
Nor can I feel, unmov'd, her gentle ray, 
Re-cheering once again my grateful orbs, 
That roll'd, but now, bewilder'd and begloom'd 
Amid nocturnal ſhades :—Hail! glorious light! 
Heaven's faireſt child, eſſence of beauty, hail ! 
That beſt can'ſt ſpeak the goodneſs and the pow'r 
Of Him who form'd you, and ſupplies your fires, 
Pay him a tribute of your brighteft beams; 
While men and angels, wrapt in admiration, 
Behold the ſcene! diſplay out all your wonders ! 
Shine your Creator's praiſe from world to world, 
And blaze his glory through the univerſe! 
As yet I can ſurvey the trembling ſtars, 
And yet but faintly view the objects round; 
Scarce is diſcernible that narrow path 
| That leads acroſs to yonder diſtant ſtile, 
Beyond whoſe duſky bars my doubtful eyes 
The riſing ground and woodland kens obſcure, 
Where nothing certain meets my ſtraiten'd ſight ; 


But yonder gleam, now-bright'ning in the eaſt 
: With 
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With gradual pace, will yet ere long reſtote 
The fields their verdure, and their tints the flow'rs, 
How pleaſing 'tis to walk this early hour ! 
T' indulge the mind in ſacred contemplation, 
Free from diſturbance, in theſe calm retreats, 
While all is ſilent, fave the tinkling rill, 
Or whiſpering breeze that ſteals from Flora's boſom 
The ſweets of flow'rs and aromatic herbs, 
Whoſe wafted odours oft regale the ſenſe ! 
Now fade the ſpangles in yon azure yault, 
While to the weſtern deep the ſhadows fly, 
And hills, and dales, and groves, and lawns, appear 
In proſpe& more diſtin& ; Nature awakes, 
And prompts her offspring to begin the ſtrain, 


And tunes her univerſal voice to joy : 
For hark ! along the hedge the early birds, 
As yet bur ſoftly twittering (hardly heard 
Amid the purling rivulet's plaintive noiſe) _ "Al 
Preparing all to hail the God of day 1 
Wich grateful carol and exulting hymn.— 
And now the lark, ſuſpended on the wing 
In air ſublime, warbles his artleſs lay, | 4 
| And 
| 
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And ſweetly lengthens out each joyous note, 
Charming, with ſoft delight, the liſt'ning ear. 
- © Sweet bird! that celebrat'ſt the riſing morn, 
Enraptur'd while I hear thy ſwelling ſtrains, 
With thee I'd ſoar, and mix with thine my ſong.— 
Meanwhile, at diſtance, hear the bird of Mars, 
Perpetual harbinger of day's approach, 
In louder note proclaims returning morn 
Throughout the village, while from farm to farm 
The ftrain'd reſponſe is heard the country round. 

Proceed, my muſe ! ſing how Aurora ſmiles : 

Mark how ſhe bluſhes in the eaſtern ſky, 
Tinging with purple half th" ethereal arch. 


Welcome, Aurora, to our hemiſphere ! 

Weldome, Aurora, to my gladden'd eyes! 

Thy milder aſpect, and thy ſofter charms, 

Propitious uſhering in the blaze of day, 

Bid waking Nature ſweetly ſmile, and yield 

The tranquil breaſt a joy without a name. 

Thus far the dawn's refracted ray I've ſung, 

And ſometimes aim'd to ſnatch a thought ſublime, 

Or grace or dignity to raiſe my ſong 

7 Above 
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Aboye the multitude unknown to fame. 
But now behold a grander ſcene appears, 
That mocks the fervent efforts of my muſe, 
Deſcriptive ſinging, where deſcription fails. 
Come then, bright Inſpiration ! to my aid; 
Enthuſiaſtic ardours, fill my breaſt ! 
And, while my fir'd imagination burns, 
Be my effuſions equal to my theme ! 
I ſing a purple ſky, with clouds of gold ; 
An orient horizon in a blaze 
Of burſting glory ; an enlighren'd earth 
Of variegated form, and beauteous ſhades, 
With all thoſe overwhelming floods of light 


That ſtream immediate from the fount of day 


Great prince ! and patron of th' inſpiring ning | 


Bright Phoebus ! in thy morning pomp array'd, 


That midſt th' acclaim of univerſal joy 
Mak'ſt thy triumphal entry to the world, 
Reoic'd thy riſing glory I behold, 
Reviv'd thy vivifying warmth I feel, 
And grateful celebrate thy bleſt return 
The welcome ſignal of thy firſt approach 
E 
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The mountains from their gilded fammits gave: 


At length the miſty vales enjoy thy rays, 

Whoſe vapours now ſubſiding, ſoon diſcloſe 

The nether landſcape, bright'ning to the view, 

Woods, winding ſtreams, and dew-beſpangled lawns. 
Shot from thy glowing diſk, now juſt uprear'd, 

Earth chear'd receives thy horizontal beams; 

Freſh-growing vigour ev'ry herb reſumes ; 

The fragrant flow'rs. expand their painted leaves ; 

While animation feels extatie joys > 

The lowing herds, the bleating flocks upriſe, | 

The wanton kids and fawns with pleaſure bound, 

The groves with aviarian concerts ring, 

And ſweet reſponſes charm from every buſh. 

Ti genial influence all nature feels, 

With grateful fenſibility replete; 

Save man's obdurate breaſt ; whom thirſt of gain, 

Whom jealoufy, defpair, or fel revenge, 

Has render'd callous to thy piercing ray. 

Well might the ancient pagan world proclaim 

Thee God of health, and harmony, and ſong! 

Well may the unenlighten'd Eaſterns bend + 

— 2 Wich 
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With adoration to the riſing ſun ! 
And well may we, of ſclence more profound, 
Of truth's eternal oracles poſſeſs'd, 
When we behold thy broad emerging wheel, 
And view th' illuminated proſpect round, 
To Him our grateful adoration pay, 


Who form'd thy burning orb, and myriads more, 


From us remote, perhaps, whoſe bulk and blaze 
Exceed beyond imagination thine ! 

Without a grateful rapture, what cold breaſt 
Can feel the ſolar life-ſupplying fire, 
While pleaſure finds its way through ev'ry ſenſe, - 
While all around confpires to yield it joy? 
With one ungenerous ſentiment retain'd, 
Through this delightful, valley who could firay, # 
And view fair Spring unboſom all her charms, 
Her foliage, her bloſſoms, and. her flow'rs, ; 


. While heavenly Morning gilds the ſmiling ſcene, 
And Nature's voice is harmony and love? | 
Enchanted here her beauties I explore, 
Amid the charm of birds and ſweets of flow'rs 
At ev'ry ſtep I ſtay to gaze around, 

| E 2 
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The proſpect ever varying ; while along 
The verge of this clear brook I take my way, 
And hear its pleaſing murmurs : now it parts, 


A clump of weeping willows to embrace, 

And here again unites its lucid ſtream ; 

Now with a narrower ſurface hurrying on, 

Now wid'ning as it winds among the ſhades + 
Of this embow'ring copſe, where, ſmooth as that 
In which Narciſſus fatally admir'd 

His own reflection (as of old 'tis ſung) 


It glides, and almoſt ceaſes to complain. | 
Now to the ear, brought nearer by the breeze, 
Harſh roafs the torrent from the clapp'ring mill 
Behind yon ſpacious orchard, whoſe rich bloom 
Portends autumnal plenty ; now again 
Its leſs'ning clamour, which to diſtance yields, 
Is barely heard amid the gen'ral charm 
Of univerſal Nature's Morning ſong. 
From hence the elevated eye ſurveys, 
Extending on the left, th' aſpiring hill, 
Up whoſe uneven ſide the thicker hangs, 
Oft frightful nodding o'er its winding baſe, 
8 | That 
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That forms the ſidelong bound of this gay mead, 
Now with ſweet cowſlips deck'd, and here and there 
A blooming hawthorn, underneath whoſe ſhade 
The primroſe pale, that early meets the year, 
And heav'n-complexion'd violet, love to dwell, 
While all the right exhibits cultur'd fields, 
That gently riſing face th' aſcending ſun, 
And bright reflect his glory: here the hand 
Of human induſtry is full diſplay'd 
Amid earth's green productions, which of late 
Have felt the warmth, and drank the ſhow'rs of ſpring, 
And promiſe well man's labour to repay. 
Through yonger opening pleaſing is the view 
Of objects more at diſtance, where the ſighy 
Plays on an ampler ſcale : now village ſpire; 
Appear, and villas gay, and ſpacious farms, 
With many a low-roof'd cottage, ſcarce obſerv'd 
By thoughtleſs Fally's ſuperficial eye, 
By upſtart Pride, that ſeldom deigns to note 
The humble dwellings of the labouring poor. 
O black Ingratitude ! O ſhameful Pride ! 
Whoſe cold contempt inſults the honeſt poor, 
To whoſe humility : and toil ye owe, | 
E 3 Next 
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Next the Divine permiſſion (gracious giv'n 
And often unexpectedly reſum'd) 
For all your ſuperfluity and ſtate, 


Their ready hands with patience hold the plough, 


And ſpread the latent harveſt o'er your land ; 
Their daily labour cultivates the ground, 
With ev'ry plant our happy climate yields; 
While the poor working manufa&'rer's art 
Clothes and accommodates the princely peer. 
See yonder ſcaffold-girded building riſe 
Beneath the ſkilful workmen's buſy hands : 
Mark too the active labourers, that hard 


Their ſcanty wages earn, bearing aloft 


The ponderous materials for the pile ; 
And let the tenant of magnificence 
Reſpect the hands that rais'd the ſtately dome. 


Now in th' adjacent field, where flocks and herds 


Promiſcuous crop the blade, with chearful brow 
Her early taſk the ruddy-featur'd maid 

Begins, and each full udder to her pail 

Reſigns its burthen, ſweetly while ſhe ſings 
Her imple fong of ſome inconſtant ſwain, 

Or mournful fate of rural maids in love, 


Ah, 
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Ah, damſel ! may the moral of thy ſong 
Thy youthful heart from vile ſeduction guard! 


O thou ſweet muſe! that oft on Avon's banks 
Haſt tun'd the harps, and taught th' immortal verſe 
of Briſtol bards—that partial didſt inſpire 
Lactilla's numbers, while the rocky ſcene 

And Clifton's villa'd heights ſhe ſung—yet deign 

To crown my invocation with thy ſmiles, 

While emulous I court thy ſacred aid, 

And ſing the various beauties of the Morn ! 

Thus far I've wander'd through the flow'ry vale, 
The thicket bruſh'd, and trac'd the mazy ſtream ; 
And now aſcending to the mountain's brow, 

(The leſſer hills receding as I riſe) 

A glorious weſtern proſpe& opens large, 
In all the glow of Morning's youthful pride, 
And beauty and ſublimity conjoin | 
Their greater powers, with foch «feat fbr | 
To ſtrike th' enamour'd and admiring mind, 


* 


That gratitude, and love, and adoration, f 
To Nature's general Parent lift the foul ! | 
f To be continued. } FT 
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Heav'n- born Gratitude ! that firſt attun'd 

| Creation's voice to ſing creating love, 
That ſtrung with harmony the ſeraph's lyre, 
And taught the firſt archangel's trump to ſound ; | 
Hail ! thou heavin-pleaſing Pow'r! whoſe reign extends 
Through ev'ry order down to my poor breaſt, 
That now with joy expanded feels thy ſway : 
By thee inſpir'd, with heart rejoic'd I ſing 
Benevolence, in human form divine, 
That prompted Liberality's bleſt hand 
(Generous) to deal, from Fortune's ample ſtore, 
That kind relief which gave my boſom eaſe ! 

Sacred Benevolence ! my humble ſong 
Flows tributary from my heart to thee, 


Heav'n's darling attribute! by whom on earth 
The ſoul its form of Deity aſſumes, 
And 
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And looks with gracious dignity around 
(The pearls of pity ſtarting from her eyes) 
Chearing the hearts of Sorrow and Diſtreſs, 
Till Sorrow's eye, reſparkling, yields ta joy, 
And Miſery's dejected victim ſmiles. 

O thou bleſt city * ! through whoſe boſom fair 
Inceſſant flow thy ancient healing ſprings, 
Warm with the breath of Heaven's benevolence, 


By whom with precious qualities endow'd, 


Long ages ere (proud on her pedeſtal) 
The blue-ey'd goddeſs patroniz'd thy ſtreams ; 
O Bath! within whoſe hoſpitable gates, 
Unſought, unhop'd, Benevolence I found, 
So far ſurpaſſing ev'ry ſanguine wiſh, 
That gratitude and joy o'erwhelm'd my ſoul ! 
For there the pow'rful ſympathetic voice 
Of ſoft Humanity had told my tale, 
And generous Compaſſion lent her ear 

And art thou ſeated in our favour'd iſle ? 
With grateful pride does Albion boaſt thy wave, 
Whoſe bleſſing but a favour'd few may ſhare, 
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Gay Fortune's favourites, or the happy poor, 
Whoſe humbler fortune plac'd them near to thel ? 
Yes ! thou art ſeated in our favour'd iſle; | 
Fair Albion owns thy ſalutary wave, 
Which, if not yet acceſſible to all, 
Far other are than partial to a few. 
O! for example, view that thankful train * 
To health reſtor'd,-with hopeful life renew'd, 
Preparing now to meet the longing arms | 
Of thoſe for whom their lives are doubly dear, 
With theſe, of late the prey of dire diſeaſe, 
Life-wearying Pain had fix'd her long abode, 
Had ſpent her fury 6n their ſhrinking frames, 
Perpetual, or with intermitting caſe, 


With aggravated torture to return, 

Oft had they wiſh'd to prove. the potent charm 
Of thy bleſs'd fountains ; oft had Jong'd to drink 
(With eager thirſt) the life-renewing draught, 
Or lave their poor emaciated limbs, 

And in thy waters loſe their countleſs pangs, 
But Fate their ſtations far remote had ſer, 


Patients of the Bath Hoſpital for ſtrangers, 
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And humble poverty remain'd their lot, 
Which, by affliction render d more extreme, 
Made pinching want increaſe with racking pain, 
While helpleſs love and kindred grief, combin'd 
With pity, ſhed their unavailing tears. 

At length their groans were heard; their fad diſtreſs 
Sweet Mercy's eye beholding, wept ; when firaight 
Awakening in the ſoften'd human breaſt, 

O'er each leſs lib'ral impulſe of the ſoul 
Benevolence afſum'd her nat'ral ſway ; 

Bright ſhone fair Bounty in the ſplendid ſphere 
Of Affluence, for free and large ſhe gave; 

While Competence (though bare) with equal ſoul 
To yield her mite abridg'd her mod'rate fare. 

Thus from the diſtant manſion of diftreſs 
The poor, diſorder'd, hopeleſs wretch is brought, 
And (Heav'n's benevolence with human care 


Gracious co-operating) ſoon reſtor'd 

To friends and kindred (joyfully ſurpris'd) 

A grateful being, bleſs'd with health and joy! 
O!] might this heart-felt ſympathizing ſong 
But wake Benevolence in ſome cold breaſt, 
. Where 
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Where now perhaps ſhe unſuſpected lies 
Buried in prejudice or ſordid cares! 

Proceed, my muſe ! but now expand the ſcene ; 
For now my native ſea-ſurrounded land, 
In mental proſpett, grateful I ſurvey, 
Heaven's bounty marking all her wide extent, 
Thrice happy Britain | once again to ſmile 
With peace and plenty bleſs'd, with glory crown'd ! 
Thy ſons, who lately brav'd the threat'ning world, 
And ſcarce your equal match, the world combin'd, 
Ye Brittſh ſubjeRs ! to yourſelyes but true. 

O Britain ! O lerne] durſt the muſe = 
Amid your counſels to intrude her ſong, 
That harmony ſhe loves ſhe would adviſe! 
Thus would ſhe fing :—Let bleſt Concordia Join 
In one great int'reſt ev'ry partial view ; 
And as ye re ſiſters call'd, O! ſtill be friends, 
Abreaſt your ſons have fqught, abreaſt they bled, 
And equal danger, death, or glory ſhar'd ; 
And till united may your ſtrength remain, 
To keep the tyrants of the world in awe ! 


Wich gratitude, ye Britons, call to mind | 
f Vourſelves, 
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Yourſelves, how bleſs'd above the nations round, 
Strangers to Liberty, your nobleſt pride, 
Whoſe air but breath'd gives freedom to the ſlave 
'Tis you that with ſecurity enjoy 
What Fortune gives, or what Induſtry ſtores : 
Tis you that are of mind and body free; 
For curſed Tyranny her hated name 
Here dares not own, much leſs with lawleſs pow'r 
To ſeize the legal property you hold, 
To bind your bodies, or preſcribe your faith. 

O Liberty! thou bleſſing dear as life! 
Who robs me but of thee is half a murth'rer. 
There needs, tis true, ſociety to ſhield 
From craft and crimes, for laws to be in force, 
And ſad experience daily proves their uſe. 
But, O ye injur'd | when ye proſecute, 
And bring the trembling culprit to the bar, 
For ſake of Heaven do not aim revenge !— 
And thou vindictive Being, that can'ſt hold 
Immur'd within a priſon's dreary walls 
Thy brother for a debt he cannot pay; 
A man, perhaps, who wears an honeſt heart, 
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Who wreſtled with his fortune ere he fell, 


But tis not ev'ry mortal's lot to thrive : 


Perhaps, in all the bitterneſs of grief, i 
His hapleſs wife and offspring ſhed their tears, 
Without a friend to ſoften their diſtreſs ; 

Perhaps in their diſtreſs they come to thee, 
Beſeeching mercy for the ſake of Heav'n ! 
Inexorable wretch ! ſee how they kneel, 

And pray, with lifted hands and ſtreaming eyes, 
For mercy ! heavenly mercy ! Oh! from thee.— 
Alas ! diſtreſs may plead, and grief may weep, 
But nature long has left his callous breaſt, 
Whoſe pity theſe ſo vainly hope to move 
With pray'rs and tears. Ah! ſee, they wring their hands, 
And yield to black deſpair, convinc'd at laſt, 
Poor ſouls ! they cried for mercy to a ſtone ! 
On ſuch occaſion, how will Malice pour 
Her gloomy eloquence, replete with gall, 
Horrid ! exulting o'er the ruin'd wretch, 
Regardleſs of the innocent involv'd ; 
Breathing detraction gainſt deſerv'd eſteem, 


Exaggerating where ſhe meets with blame, | 
To 
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To pity {till oppos'd her hateful tale: 
Perhaps, © through pride, like Lacifer, he fell; 
ce With Oftentation's banners gay unfurl'd, 
« In ſtate ſelf· elevated bove his peers, 
te In each diſburſement, Flatt'ry to reward, 
“ Luxuriance to ſupply, or gorge Exceſs, 
« Profuſion mark'd the ſquand'rer for her own. 
« At length, a murther'd competence expir'd, 
tc Induſtry's toiling ſons became his dupes, 
« By ſplendor dazzled, or deceiv'd by lies, 
* As witneſs their unſatisfied demands. 
« Thus view'd his character, from firſt to laſt, 
« Proud, prodigal, ambitious, and unjuſt, 
c May no compaſſion reach the worthleſs wretch, 
« To diſſipation an example made, 
« For richly has he merited his fall!“ 

Ah, Malice! granting thy aſſertions true, 
Still human frailty human pity claims, 
And God's bleſs'd word enjoins us to forgive! 
Ev'n the poor criminal, whom Juſtice dooms 
To expiation by a ſhameful death, 
Though all the dire neceſſity will own, 

Yet 
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Yer none ſhould triumph oer his hapleſs fate; 

For ab Humanity regrets the ſight, fr” 6; fs 
Weeps o'er the wretched victim to the laws, 
And, calling bright Religion to her ad. 
Cheers the tepeniting foul with hopes of Heav'n ! 
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[ To be continued. ] 
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